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THE BURNT AREAS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


AND PROPOSAL FOR A CITY PLAN* 
By Francis W. KELSEY 


F THE TOTAL area of Stam- 
boul, the most ancient part of 
Constantinople, and still the 

heart of the city, approximately one- 
fourth has been burnt over within the 
past twelve years, and lies unrestored 
and desolate. 

This estimate is based upon official 
data. The total area of Stamboul 
which has been built upon is reckoned 
at eight million five hundred thousand 
square meters; the burnt areas—mak- 
ing no account of isolated small fires, 
aggregate two million and eighty-nine 
thousand square meters. 

East of Stamboul lies the quarter of 
Galata, which is separated from it by 
the Golden Horn. Above Galata, on 
the crest of the height, is Pera, the 
European quarter. ‘Though these and 
the other sections of Constantinople 
east of the Golden Horn contain a 
larger proportion of modern buildings 
their desolated burnt areas are never- 
theless conspicuous. 


The relation of the burnt areas to 
the rest of the city may be seen at a 
glance. The accompanying Plan with 
the areas marked was prepared for 
the United States High Commissioner, 
Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol, and is 
published with his permission. It is 
evident that the destruction has been 
caused by a series of seven great con- 
flagrations. 

The first of these desolated the area 
in Stamboul marked A on the Plan. 
It started on August 26th, 1908, and 
destroyed fifteen hundred buildings. 
The second great fire commenced July 
24th, 1911, in the smaller of the two 
areas marked B and leaped across to 
the larger areas; it burned two thous- 
and four hundred and_sixty-three 
buildings. The following day the area 
marked C, in the Jewish quarter, was 
burnt over. The area marked D was 
burned June 3d, 1912. 

The largest burnt area in Pera is 
that marked E on the Plan. The fire 


*Owing to the urgency and importance of Professor Kelsey’s suggestion, this article appears simultaneously in 
The Journal of the American Institute of Architects ——Ep1rTors. 
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Photograph by George R. Swain, University of Michigan. 


CONSTANTINOPLE: 


started on July 26th, 1915, a short 
distance south of the German Embassy 
which occupied a dominating position 
on the Pera ridge, and spread south- 
ward roughly paralleling the shore of 
the Bosphorus. It consumed fourteen 
hundred buildings. The most recent 
fire on the east side of the Golden Horn 
broke out about a year ago, on June 
21st, 1919; the burnt area is marked G. 

The most fearful conflagration of all 
commenced on June 13th, 1918, and 
swept over the area marked F. It 
cleared a broad strip from near the 
edge of the Golden Horn southward 
over the peninsula through the heart 
of Stamboul. It destroyed eight thous- 
and buildings and left desolate eleven 
hundred thousand square meters,slight- 
ly more than one-eighth of the entire 
area of Stamboul devoted to buildings. 


A typical fire-nest in Stamboul, near the edge of burnt area marked F. 


These areas of destruction by fire give 
to Constantinople an appearance in 
some respects resembling that of Euro- 
pean cities which were partially de- 
stroyed in the war. There is, however, 
this difference. In the war-wrecked 
cities of Europe—with some exceptions 
—walls of buildings are still standing; 
in Constantinople there are whole 
blocks in which so little stone or brick 
was used in construction that one looks 
across an almost open space. 

The fires have had their origin ina 
variety of causes. 

The first cause is the failure to enforce 
suitable building regulations. Leav- 
ing out of consideration the mosques, 
Government buildings and homes of 
the wealthy, one observes that the great 
majority of the shops and houses in 
Stamboul, and a smaller proportion 
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Photograph by George R. Swain, University of Michigan. 


CONSTANTINOPLE: 
the right, is the Sea of Marmora. 


in the quarters east of the Golden Horn, 
are wretchedly built. Though the roofs 
may be covered with tiles, wood has 
been so extensively used in construc- 
tion that the fire hazard in many places 
is greater than in the average American 
frontier town, because the streets are 
so much narrower. Fire-nests, con- 
sisting of groups of unpainted and run- 
down wooden buildings, may be found 
within a block of the two principal 
streets of Pera, the Grande Rue de 
Pera and the Rue des Petits Champs. 
The fire protection, moreover, is wholly 
inadequate. 

One hears strange stories, too, about 
the methods of the firemen under the 
old régime. These I have not been at 
pains to verify, and verification would 
be difficult; but I am told that when 
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View from the city wall near the Adrianople Gate, looking east. 


In the background, at 

The group of six minarets in the background and nearest the sea belongs to 

the Mosque of Ahmed. The large tower at the middle of the background indicates the location of the Wer Office. 
In the middle ground the burnt area F extends entirely across the range of vision. 


a fire broke out warning was given to 
indicate the quarter in order that a 
man’s friends might know that his 
property was in danger and rush to 
help him save his effects; and that the 
point of view of the firemen was about 
as follows 

“Tt is the will of Allah that this 
place be burned, else the fire would 
not have started. The owner would 
lose all his effects if we did not rescue 
them. If we take them for ourselves, 
therefore, it will be no loss to him, 
and we need the proceeds because we 
cannot get enough to live on in any 
other way.” 


Since the fireman’s first duty, as he 


conceived it, was to himself, his main 
efforts were directed to salvaging, with 
to dispose of 


the right everything 
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Photograph by George R. Swain, University of Michigan. 


CONSTANTINOPLE: View in Pera, showing the contrast between European buildings, along the higher part of the 


ridge, and native buildings in the foreground. 


which the owner and his friends could 
not carry away in their own hands. 
The fire meanwhile was apt to run its 
course, unless sufficient bakshish was 
forthcoming or some public building 
was in danger. 

A long-time resident of Constanti- 
nople informs me that he has seen fire- 
men in front of a burning building 
stand idle while bargaining with the 
owner in regard to the amount to be 
paid them in case they should put out 
the fire. 

It is believed by many that if the 
indifference of Allah caused a dearth 
of fires for too extended a period, he 
might be reminded of the necessities 
of the firemen by starting a small 
blaze in some promising quarter. 
Should this die out, they would be 
resigned to further long-suffering; but 


if a profitable fire resulted, it was the 
will of Allah, ‘whose name be praised.” 

Near the beginning of the war, when 
the Germans took charge of affairs 
in Constantinople, a more efficient 
fire-department was installed, with 
modern appliances. Nevertheless by 
comparison of dates it will be seen 
that two of the worst conflagrations 
have accomplished their work of de- 
struction since 1914. 

In regard to the origin of the recent 
fires there is no lack of sinister rumors. 
The fact that the largest burnt areas 
in Stamboul, marked A, B, D, and F 
on the Plan, are in districts inhabited 
chiefly by Turks, has led to the charge 
that their enemies were responsible for 
the destruction. 

On the other hand, it has been sug: 
gested in all seriousness that the burnt 
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Photograph by George R. Swain, University of Michigan. 


CONSTANTINOPLE: 


View over a section of the burnt area marked F, looking east, just before sunset. At 


the edge of evening the minaret in the middle ground, rising above ruined and deserted mosques, presents 
a ghostly appearance. 


area below the German Embassy, E on 
the Plan, represents the fulfilment of a 
deliberate purpose on the part of the 
Germans to get rid of old buildings in 
order to beautify the part of the city 
between their Embassy and the water’s 
edge. This reminds one of the rumor 
circulated after the great fire in Rome 
in July of the year 64 A.D., that the 
Emperor Nero had it started in order 
to clear the ground for a re-building 
of the city in accordance with his 
designs. 

It is not necessary to attribute the 
conflagrations to an incendiary origin. 
A comparison of dates brings home the 
fact that they have all taken place in 
the summer, when the heat of the sun 
makes the houses as dry as tinder. 
Popular report has it that fire-alarms 
thicken when the fruit of the egg-plant 
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comes into market; this is fried in oil 
which, carelessly used, may easily start 
a blaze in a small wooden kitchen, 
though of course the use of oil in cook- 
ing is not confined to any season. 
However that may be, if one looks 
at the Plan, he will see that the burnt 
areas run in a general direction north 
and south. An insurance expert in- 
forms me that all the great fires started 
at the north end of the devastated 
zones, and were driven southward by 
the north wind, which here blows 
strongly in the afternoon of a large pro- 
portion of summer days. ‘The recent 


great fires are all due to accident,” he 
said, ‘‘and to a lack of water for put- 
ting them out as they were starting.” 

The same expert is authority for the 
statement that before the war the burn- 
ing of single buildings or small groups 
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of buildings was for a time systematic- 
ally practiced by an organized gang of 
criminals who, forming an alliance 
with the police, placed heavy insurance 
and started fires in order to collect it. 
One is not surprised to learn that at 
the present time the rate of insurance 
in Constantinople is twice as high as 
in Paris for the same classes of build- 
ings. 

At first thought one wonders that 
almost nothing has been done in the 
way of re-building. Here again several 
causes have contributed to the same 
result. It must not be forgotten that 
in the years preceding the Great War 
conditions in Turkey were much dis- 
turbed, first by revolution, then by the 
Italian and Balkan wars. In the mean- 
time the costs of materials and con- 
struction have so increased that accord- 
ing to the estimate of an expert about 
half the owners of the real estate in the 
fire-swept districts are quite unable to 
raise the money needed for re-build- 
ing. But if the requisite capital were 
at hand, it is by no means certain that 
re-building would now be resumed, be- 
cause of extreme uncertainty in regard 
to the future administration and devel- 
opment of the city, and the lack of a 
definite plan. 

The destruction of habitations in 
Constantinople has been accompanied 
by a notable increase in population. 
In 1908 the number of inhabitants was 
estimated as above eight hundred thou- 
sand, but less than nine hundred thou- 
sand. Noexact statistics are available 
but conservative computations place 
the total number of inhabitants at the 
present time about twelve hundred 
thousand, though it is suggested that 
the total may run as high as twelve 
hundred and fifty thousand. The 
city is crowded with refugees and _ for- 
elgners. 


The resulting condition has brought 
indescribable hardships to the people 
of the city. While the population has 
increased some thirty per cent or more, 
its housing accommodations have been 
reduced, on a conservative estimate, at 
least fifteen per cent below the total 
of 1908. The congestion of living and 
of street traffic is almost unbelievable 
to one who has not come into direct 
contact with it. 

In consequence Constantinople, in- 
stead of being, as in times past, one of 
the cheapest cities in the world to live 
in, is now more expensive than any 
other capital that I have visited in 
recent months; to be specific, living is 
here more costly than in London, Paris, 
Athens, Rome, Bucharest, Sofia, Da- 
mascus, or even Jerusalem and Cairo. 
In what degree the high cost of living 
in Constantinople is due to profiteer- 
ing I do not know; but it is not neces- 
sary to attribute wholly to profiteering 
the excessive cost of living here at this 
time in view of the demand for quarters 
to live in and the cutting off of the sup- 
plies ordinarily brought in from Asia 
Minor. The Turkish Nationalists have 
had control of the country east of the 
Bosphorus to within a comparatively 
short distance of the city. 

From the point of view of the future, 
the burned areas of Constantinople are 
an asset of incomparable value and 
interest. The great fires of the last 
century in American cities furnish no 
proper parallel. These cities were of 
modern growth, with broad and regular 
streets, and in most cases had an ade- 
quate system of sewers and_ water 
mains. With the exception of a com- 
paratively small area, therefore, it was 
possible in rebuilding to follow the lines 
of the old streets. 

Here in Constantinople, on the con- 
trary, one finds almost virgin soil for 
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city planning. Inthe unburnt portions 
of the city a large part of the construc- 
tion still remains of the flimsiest char- 
acter, and the development of public 
utilities is far behind the requirements 
of the population. On account of its 
commercial and political relations, and 
its advantages of location, at the cross- 
ing of two inter-continental trade routes 
—an East and West land route con- 
necting Europe and Asia, and a great 
water route North and South—this 
center of population, under proper gov- 
ernmental administration, must rank 
among the most important in the world. 

If only a far-sighted and _ liberal 
public policy can be worked out and 
given legal sanction, it presents the 
most extraordinary opportunity of the 
ages to build a metropolitan city in the 
light of the experience and knowledge 
which the centuries of civic develop- 
ment, and the recent decades of inten- 
sive study of city planning, place at the 
service of the expert. 

This is an age when the results of 
past experience are increasingly uti- 
lized by enlightened peoples in dealing 
with large problems of this character. 
But it is also an age which more than 
any other has reduced the study of 
human origins to a science; by means 
of investigation and interpretation of 
the remains of man’s handiwork, it is 
laying the foundation for a more intel- 
ligent analysis of modern issues through 
the knowledge of what man has aimed 
at and has accomplished in the past. 
Human hands have wrought on the 
site of Stamboul since the seventh 
century before Christ, and on the site 
of Galata since the third century be- 
fore Christ. 

It would be a crime against science 
if the re-building of Constantinople 
should be commenced without. strict 
regulations in regard to the recording 
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and conservation of all data of histor- 
ical and archaeological interest revealed 
by excavations for streets and build- 
ings. Inall building operationsarrange- 
ments should be made to unearth, under 
scientific direction, the sites where 
digging for any purpose should indicate 
the presence of material of historical 
or archaeological value. Under suit- 
able regulations the scientific explor- 
ation of the site could be carried on 
along with the building operations in 
a way not to delay or impede construc- 
tion. 

Who will undertake to work out and 
formulate a comprehensive policy look- 
ing toward the future development of 
this city, which must arise from its 
squalor, and may, within a generation, 
be made ‘a city beautiful?” It is 
hardly to be expected that the local 
government, or the European Powers 
directly interested—beset, as they will 
be, with grave difficulties of many 
sorts—will of their own initiative es- 
say this task in a broad way. It is 
reasonable to suppose, however, that 
if a competent commission of experts 
should work out a feasible plan, this 
would probably be adopted and en- 
forced under proper supervision. The 
first step is to secure the data and pre- 
pare the plan. 

Is this not a proper undertaking for 
certain leading organizations in the 
United States to attack through co- 
operation? If the American Institute 
of Architects or the American Feder- 
ation of Arts should invite special organ- 
izations whose work touches the field 
—such as the Archaeological Institute 
of America and the American His- 
torical Association—immediately to 
send representatives to New York 
or Washington to join in a conference 
in order to attack the problem in an 
effective way, the beginning would be 
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made of a solution fraught with in- 
calculable possibilities for good. 

After a preliminary plan of attack 
had been worked out European co-oper- 
ation might be enlisted and the way 
opened to present a clearly formulated 
and practicable plan to the authorities 
in control of the city. 

The project is by no means vision- 
ary. In Constantinople there is no 
more careful student of problems con- 
nected with the welfare of the city, 
present and future, than the United 
States High Commissioner, Rear Ad- 
miral Bristol. In regard to the prob- 
lem with which this article is concerned 
he has expressed himself as follows: 


“The City of Constantinople, 
both in Stamboul and Pera, is 
suffering from the lack of public 
utilities which any modern city 
should have. The sewage and 
water systems are inefficient and 
inadequate. The streets are nar- 
row and badly paved, if paved at 
all, and are generally used for de- 
positing refuse. The lack of a 
proper supply of water and suffi- 
cient pressure in the water mains 
is not only conducive to unsan- 
itary conditions, but places added 
difficulties in the way of fighting 


fire. In addition to the narrow 
streets there are very few, if any, 
open spaces or parks as breathing 
places for the congested popula. 
tion. If it were not for the natura] 
situation of the city on hills, 
with natural drainage to the sea, 
and the strong currents in the 
Bosphorus that flush away all 
refuse, this city would probably be. 
a pest hole of all kinds of conta- 
gious diseases. As it is, contagious 
diseases of all kinds constantly 
exist in the city, and there are 
various epidemics from time to: 
time. 

“Thus it seems to me that an 
American organization to design, 
finance and construct a City Beau- 


tiful, with all modern appliances, 
upon the burned ruins of a large 
part of the city of Constantinople, 
would be an enterprise worthy of 
the best efforts of American pro- 
gressiveness.”’ 


The first condition of success lies in 
immediate action, that a plan may be 
matured and made ready for adoption 
before conditions have so changed as 
to make the adoption of a comprehen- 
sive plan impossible. 

London, England. 
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by W. F. Yeames. 
An episode in the time of Cromwell. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TRAGIC IN ART 


By ALFRED J. LoTKA, M.A., D.Sc. 


“Tragedy warms the soul, elevates the heart, can and ought to create heroes. 


In this sense, per- 


haps, France owes part of her greatness to Corneille.’’—Napoleon. 


HERE seems something incon- 

gruous in the thought of “enjoy- 

ing’ a tragedy. Why should we 
vo out of our way to be sad? Why 
does my Lady purchase occasion to 
shed tears at the price of a theatre box? 
Why should the mourning widow nurse 
her grief to keep it fresh against the 
dulling drift of time? Surely, pleasure 
and pain are strangely mingled. 

In the landscape of life values have 
varied levels; molehills and mounds 
in the foreground, rolling headlands 
merging into great mountains on the far 
horizon. For the most part our atten- 
tions are kept fully occupied and ab- 
sorbed with the little things in life, 
with small pleasures and petty annoy- 
ances. The low hill nearby eclipses the 
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mountain in the distance. Our horizon 
is narrowly drawn. We feel small in 
a small world. Then blows some wind 
of fate. There is a storm in our sea of 
values. We discover that these mounds, 
these hills, these mountains are not 
fixed, as points in the solid landscape 
of the earth, but rather, like the billows 
of the sea, they surge and heave, carry- 
ing us with them into their troughs 
and crests. Our whole perspective is 
changed. Carried aloft on the peak of 
some great emotion we seem to see the 
world now in its true proportions. How 
insignificant our concerns of yesterday, 
how intense the issues of today. We 
move, for a while, on a heroic plane. 
‘There's not a joy the world can give 
like that it takes away” sings discon- 
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“The Weeping Magdalen,” by Quentin Matsys. 
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‘*The Muse Melpomene,”’ by Johann Heinrich Tischbein. 


solate Byron. No emotion has the 
same power to stir to its depths the hu- 
man heart as that of grief. Thus, in 
the hard school of life, pain and suffer- 
ing is commonly the high price paid to 
purchase exaltation. 

But we possess faculties which en- 
able us, as it were, to cheat nature of 
her price. What is the secret of our 
absorption in the novel? How does a 
play draw tears to our eyes? Why so 
much feeling for a mere fictitious 
character? These are questions for 
the psychologist, and he is ready 
With an answer. He tells us that the 
reason we follow with breathless at- 
tention the play of fate around the hero 
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of the tale, is that we unconsciously 
identify ourselves with him and share 
his joys and sorrows. This is merely an 
extension of that faculty of sympathy 
by which in everyday life the members 
of a civilized community are knit to- 
gether, and without which we should 
be reduced below the level of the savage. 
With this faculty and our imagination 
we, as it were, enter the play or the 
story and become living participants 
in its evolution. And so, in watching 
the play or reading the story we go 
through similar feelings and experi- 
ences as if we ourselves actually suffer- 
ed the trials of the dramatis persone. 
By the skill of the writer, by courtesy 
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of the players we are led to those heights 
from which we may survey the world 
with enlarged horizon and in truer 
perspective. 

Butin fiction and thedrama tragedy is 
shorn of its sting; its price is measured 
in dollars and cents instead of human 
lives. At the same time, no doubt, the 
appeal to the higher qualities in man 
is in a measure weakened when the 
make-believe is substituted for reali- 
ties. The story of the Russian lady 
weeping over the characters in the 
play, while the coachman on the box 
of her carriage outside is freezing to 
death, is a pointed illustration of this. 
Yet we should err if we were to charge 
such faulty reaction to the stimulus 


of tragedy wholly against the account 
of fiction. The same person would 
probably, in real life, display similar 
preoccupation with her “‘sweet sorrow,” 
to the exclusion of altruistic feelings, 
The victims over whom Judge Jeffries 
shed his tears were, to their cost, very 
real persons. i 

No, we can not argue that, because: 
the inspiration from tragedy is ob 
tained at so small a sacrifice in fiction 
(as compared with what it costs in real 
life), therefore its value as an influence 
upon the people is correspondingly 
small, for there are compensating fac 
tors. In literature we see the world 
through the eyes of the great master 
minds. “Your own fragment of im 
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Grosvenor House, London 
“Mrs. Siddons as The Tragic Muse,” 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

sight was accidental, and perhaps tem- 
porary. Their lives are one long ec- 
Stasy . . says Arnold Bennett. 
With such guides as these we may in- 
deed mount high Parnassus, whence 
the Tragic Muse surveys the world. 
Thence, through Ibsen’s genius, we see 
Hedvig, sweet and innocent, bearing 
upon her frail young shoulders the 
crushing weight of the stupid fanati- 
cism of a Gregers; the human error of a 
Werle; the miserable, contemptible 
weakness of character of a Hjalmar. 
The Hjalmar in us smarts under the 
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stinging rebuke and is awed by the spec- 
tre of the visitation upon innocents of 
our transgressions: of dreaming, when 
we should have acted; of whining 
when, with brave heart and set face, 
we should have accepted the hard facts 
of fate. 

But the Muse is not forever chiding. 
Since the dawn of history it has been 
the peculiar sphere of Melpomene to 
sing the undying glory of the heroes 
of fact and fiction; of those who have 
heeded the call to the supreme sacri- 
fice. But yesterday, alas, Percival 
Allen sang the dirge: 


They lie in France 
Where lilies bloom; 


And mutely there the long night shadows creep 
From quiet hills to mourn for them who sleep, 
While o’er them through the dusk go silently 
The grieving clouds that slowly drift to sea. 


And the prophesy of the poet has 
come true: 


For they shall have their hearts’ desire 

They who, unflinching, braved the fire, 
Across the fields their eyes at last shall see 
Through clouds and mist the hosts of victory. 


And we, who reap in peace the har- 
vest which they sowed in pain and blood 
and death, may catch a faint glimmer 
of the spirit in which they served. 
Then, perhaps, dawns on us the true 
significance of the Tragic in Art, as in 
Life—we feel with Emerson “’tis the 
majesty into which we have suddenly 
mounted, the impersonality, the scorn 
of egotism, the sphere of laws, that 
engage us.’”’ And, as the new truth 
comes to our mind, “we suddenly ex- 
pand to its dimensions as if we grew to 
worlds.’’ It is this expansion of one’s 
being into a greater self coextensive 
with the universe that gives supreme 
satisfaction, that “sense of being which 
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in calm hours rises, we know not how, 
in the soul, is not diverse from things, 
but one with them.” Thus 
are we liberated from the shackles of 
our lesser selves, for “when souls reach 
a certain degree of perception, they ac- 
cept a knowledge and motive above 
selfishness. . . . He who sees through 
the design, presides over it, and must 
will that which must de.’’ So Socrates, 
in superb contempt of death, refuses to 
sacrifice the dignity of manhood in a 
sordid plea for life; so Sydney Carton 
goes to his death, saying “It is a far, 
far better thing that I do than I have 
ever done before.”” The common in- 
terests of self are completely submerged 
in the greater consciousness of part- 
nership in the universe. 

How well has Sir Joshua Reynolds 
in his famous portrait of Mrs. Siddons 
rendered the spirit of the Tragic in 
Art. There is here no hint of that as- 
pect of the tragic which is typified in 
the sculpture of the Laocoon Group, 
product of the later, decadent period 
of Greek art. For it is not in harrow- 
ing details of physical suffering that the 
great masters find material for their 
creations. The horrible may at times 
be an accessory of the tragic, but it is 
never its essential element. 


It is the austere beauty of the tragic 
that engages the artist; and it is such 
solemn beauty that Sir Joshua Rey. 
nolds projected on his canvas in the 
portrait of Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic 
Muse. Well might his brush be in. 
spired to the task. For, as Mrs. Jame. 
son tells us, ‘““when Mrs. Siddons sat 
for this portrait in 1784, this unrivalled 
actress and in every way admirable 
woman was in her thirtieth year, in the 
prime of her glorious beauty, and in 
full blaze of her popularity; honored in 
her profession and honoring it by the 
union of moral and personal dignity, 
genius and virtue.” To such a woman 
the painter paid his tribute when, 
having inscribed his name on the bor. 
der of her drapery, he said, “I could not 
lose the honor of going down to pos- 
terity on the hem of your garment.” 

Thus in an atmosphere of venera- 
tion was the masterpiece produced, as 
befitted the subject. For, when wit- 
nessing the creations of the Tragic 
Muse, we are impressed, not so much 
with the sadness of the spectacle, as 
with the fine nobility of soul for the 
manifestation of which the tragedy 
has furnished the occasion. For no- 
bility is the willingness to suffer. 

New York, N. Y. 


THE GOLDEN YEAR 


In honor of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


At fifty years it stands magnificent, 
Adorned with glories gleaned from seven seas, 
The burden of dream-laden argosies 
Borne from far-shores by dreamers reverent; 
And rarest forms and colors ambient 
Burn in long-buried vase and reliquaries 
Of Greece, in paintings and in harmonies 
Of storied stone, serenely excellent. 


These treasures are not all: within those halls 
The hearts of long ago beat clear to us, 
And men once here seem weavers at a loom; 
Thus, Art can hold Time conquered by her walls, 
And over Silence prove victorious, 
An Angel who rolls open wide the tomb. 
JOHN L. Forey. 
New York City. 
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OLYMPIA AND GREEK ATHLETICS 


By CHARLES NEWTON SMILEY 


N DISCUSSING Greek athletics and 
Olympia we may take as a suitable 
text a phrase that was formulated by 

the Roman poet Juvenal, ‘‘mens sana in 
corpore sano,’’ a sound mind in a sound 
body. Fully eight hundred years before 
Juvenal formulated the phrase, the 
ideal which it contains was striven after 
and in a large measure realized by the 
whole Greek people. No other nation 
has ever given so much attention to 
athletic sports as did the ancient 
Greeks. It can hardly be denied that 
this interest in physical training was re- 
sponsible in no small degree for their 
prodigious mental attainments and in- 
tellectual achievements. In the days of 
Pericles in Athens a man was not con- 
sidered educated unless his body were 
normally developed. There was abun- 
dant opportunity for this normal de- 
velopment. In the little district of 
Attica—a district not larger than a 
single county of Iowa, there were each 
year thirteen athletic festivals in which 
any Athenian youth might participate. 
Every district in Greece had similar 
local contests. But high-towering 
above the numerous local contests were 
the four great Panhellenic contests to 
which the whole Greek world was in- 
vited, the games at Olympia, at Nemea, 
at the Isthmus of Corinth, and at 
Delphi. If one went to the games at 
Olympia he met there the whole Greek 
speaking world. There were sure to be 
representatives not only from the main- 
land of Greece, but also from South 
Italy, from Cyrene in North Africa, 
from the Isle of Rhodes, from Asia 
Minor and from the more distant shores 
of the Black Sea. It was no unusual 
thing for an athlete to make a journey 
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of five hundred miles for the chance of 
winning a crown of wild olive. If he re- 
turned home as victor, his fellow-citizens 
welcomed him as a hero. Sometimes 
they broke down the city wall to make a 
new entrance way of honor. Often a 
celebrated poet was employed to write 
an ode commemorating the victory— 
and this ode was chanted by choruses of 
youths and maidens as the triumphal 
procession entered the city. Solon 
made provision in his great law code 
that any Athenian who was victorious 
at Olympia should receive five hundred 
drachmae from the public treasury. 
This emphasis on physical training was 
not a wild spasm of enthusiasm that 
soon passed by. The history of the 
games at Olympia extended over a 
thousand years, from 776 B.c. or even 
from an earlier date, down to 394 A.D., 
when the games along with other pagan 
institutions were abolished by the 
Christian emperor Theodosius. What 
lay behind this remarkable phenom- 
enon? I wish to call attention to five 
distinct forces in Greek life which 
tended to make the Greeks devotees of 
athletics. First of all, the anthropol- 
ogists tell us that the Greek race arose 
from the blending of two races; one a 
tall, fair-haired race from the north 
that brought with them from their 
northern home a love of the chase and 
of athletic sports; the other a short, 
dark-haired, art-loving Mediterranean 
race from whom the Greeks inherited 
an aesthetic bias in the blood, a love of 
the’ beautiful which manifested itself 
in their longing for symmetry and pro- 
portion in their temples, in their poetry, 
in their sculpture and in their own 
bodies. This aesthetic bias was subli- 
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mated in the belief that a beautiful 
body was the external evidence and ex- 
pression of a beautiful soul. 


Third, there was the religious in- 


fluence. The earliest Greeks were wor- 
shippers of their heroic dead. Pau- 
sanias tells us that in many market 
places of the various Greek cities he 
visited he found an altar above the 
grave of some local hero, where offer- 
ings were regularly made. One of the 
commonest ways of honoring such a 
local hero was by the perpetuation of 
funeral games. At Olympia the games 
were first held in honor of Pelops, the 
Phrygian hero who gave his name to 
the Peloponnesus. Afterwards when 
the worship of the Olympian deities 
superseded hero worship, the games 
were held in honor of Zeus. The sacred 
and religious character of the games is 
perhaps best illustrated by the sacred 
truce which was observed at the time of 
the celebration. Six weeks before the 
beginning of the festival, heralds went 
out through the whole Greek-speaking 
world announcing the games and truce. 
During a period of three months any 
one coming to or going from Olympia 
might pass in safety and without mo- 
lestation even through the territory of 
an enemy. 

The fourth force in the life of the 
Greeks which directed their attention 
to athletics, was war and military ser- 
vice. After the year 490 B. c., they 
could all remember with pride the time 
when the physical integrity of their 
race had saved Greece her freedom. 
They would not soon forget the glo- 
rious day when ten thousand Athe- 
nians had charged across the plain at 
Marathon—and after they had charged 
for a mile in heavy armor, still had 
strength enough to whip two hundred 
thousand Persians and drive them to 
their ships. Nearly all their athletic 
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contests were a preparation for military 
service and had a direct relation to 
warfare. 

The fifth influence was the conscious- 
ness on the part of the Greeks that 
soundness of body is the true basis and 
foundation of intellectual achievement. 
“Bodily debility,’’ says Socrates, 
“causes loss of memory, low spirits, a 
peevish temper and even madness to 
invade a man.’’ One is surprised in 
looking over the list of distinguished 
men whose intellectual achievements 
made Athens a radiating centre of cul- 
ture for all time, to see how many of 
them were conspicuous in their youth 
for their athletic victories. Plato the 
philosopher won prizes at the Isthmus 
and at Delphi; Aeschylus was one of 
the ten thousand who charged across 
the plain at Marathon; Euripides the 
last of the tragic triad was crowned 
victor at the Eleusinian and Thesean 
games. All of these men had the “mens 
sana in corpore sano.”’ 

But to turn more directly to a dis- 
cussion of the games at Olympia. 
These games occurred every four years. 
They began at the time of the first 
or second full moon after the summer 
solstice ; that would be either in August 
or September. They lasted five days. 
Any Greek of pure blood, no matter 
where he lived might enter the contests; 
but before he entered he must take 
oath at the altar of Zeus, first, that he 
had trained for ten months, the last 
month under the direction of the au- 
thorities at Olympia; second, that he 
would abide by the rules of the contest, 
that he would play fair. It is a note- 
worthy fact that in more than a thous- 
and years only six or seven contestants 
were found guilty of breaking their 
oath. 

At the first it seems that the games 
consisted only of chariot racing, but 
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that soon other events were added 
until finally there were thirteen differ- 
ent events, viz., three foot races vary- 
ing in length from two hundred yards to 
three miles; 4, the pentathlon; 5, wrest- 
ling; 6, boxing; 7, the pancration; 8, 
the foot race for boys; 9, the wrestling 
match for boys; 10, the boxing bout for 
boys; 11, race in heavy armor; 12, the 
chariot race; 13, the horse or mule race. 

Perhaps a word of explanation will 
prove helpful, indicating how the an- 
cient event differed from the modern 
event. In the foot races the contes- 
tants ran with bare feet, with no gar- 
ment except the loin cloth. A runner 
who started too soon was ruled out 
of the race, so that it passed into a 
proverb: “He who starts too soon is 
beaten.”’ Particular importance seems 
to have been attached to the shortest 
race, the stade race, of two hundred 
yards. Again and again Pausanias 
makes use of the expression—such and 
such an event occurred when so and so 
won the stade race at Olympia. Euse- 
bius the church chronicler has preserv- 
ed for us a list of all the victors in this 
race for a period of nine hundred and 
ninety three years. Aristotle the phil- 
osopher compiled the earlier part of 
this list. But it is the long distance 
running of the Greeks which most im- 
presses the modern imagination. Fora 
man to run all day long as Pheidippides 
ran from Athens to Sparta, seems al- 
most unbelievable. Pausanias gives 
an account of a certain Drymus who 
after winning the three mile race at 
Olympia immediately set out for his 
home in Epidaurus, and ran all the 
way up hill and down dale, more than a 
hundred miles in a single day. 

The event which counted the most 
for physical training was the pentath- 
lon. To win the pentathlon one must 
participate in five different contests— 
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in running the stade race, in jumping, 
in throwing the spear, in throwing the 
discus, and in wrestling. There are 
several noteworthy things about the 
pentathlon. In the first place it makes 
provision for the development not of a 
particular set of muscles, but for the 
symmetrical development of all the mus- 
cles of the whole body. It laid empha- 
sis on grace as well as strength. It was 
not sufficient for the wrestler to throw 
his opponent; he must throw him grace- 
fully and in good form. The jumper 
must have a care_to light with heels 
parallel and in such a way as to recover 
himself; he was not allowed to fall 
clumsily forward as some of our jump- 
ers do. In throwing the discus the 
modern thrower whirls three times in a 
circle and lets the discus fly—not a very 
graceful performance. The ancient 
Greek ran forward to a line and threw 
the discus; distance was sacrificed for 
grace. Three of these contests, the 
jumping, throwing the discus, and 
throwing the spear, were accompanied 
by the music of the flute, giving a cer- 
tain rhythm to the movements. In 
throwing the spear a cord was attached 
to it, which was wound around the 
shaft, giving it a rotary as well as a 
forward movement. The emperor Na- 
poleon had experiments made with the 
spear, which demonstrated that the 
spear could be thrown eighty metres 
with the help of the cord, and only 
twenty metres without the cord. About 
fifteen specimens of the ancient discus 
have come down to us; they are made 
of stone or metal, and vary in weight 
from two to ten pounds. In jumping, 
weights were used. 

In boxing, the boxer confined his at- 
tention to his opponent’s head. The 
boxer was recognized by his crushed 
ears. In Greek times light thongs were 
bound about the boxer’s hands. It 
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The winged Victory of Paeonius, found by the German 
excavators in front of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. 


was not until imperial Roman times 
that the heavy metal cestus was used. 
Virgil is guilty of a serious anachron- 
ism when he assigns such boxing 
gloves to the followers of Aeneas. 


The most brutal of all the events was 
the pancration. Pancration is from 
pan, meaning all, and cratos, meaning 
strength. The contestants were not 
allowed to bite or gouge each other, 
but they could use any other means 
they chose to make their adversary cry 
“enough.” It was a rough-and-tum- 
ble fight, a sort of miniature foot ball 
game. In the Tribuna of the Uffizi 
gallery in Florence, there is a splendid 
sculptured group of two pancratiasts. 

To turn now to the picturesque val- 
ley in which these contests were held. 
Olympia lies in the valley of the little 
river Alpheus at the foot of Mount 
Cronus, a hill top some four hundred 
feet above the sea. The place suffered 
various vicissitudes even before Theo- 
dosius abolished the games. Many of 
its works of art were carried off to em- 
bellish Rome and Constantinople. But 
after the games had been suppressed, 
Olympia met with still greater mis- 
fortunes. Various barbarian invaders 
from the north ravaged and plundered 
the sacred precinct. The inhabitants 
of the locality tore down some of its 
buildings to erect fortifications against 
these invaders. In the sixth century 
earthquakes shook down the principal 
temples, and finally the river Alpheus 
and its tributary stream the Cladeus 
changed their courses and covered the 
wreck and ruin with fifteen or twenty 
feet of silt and sand. About the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the great 
German scholar, Winckelmann, the 
founder of scientific archaeology, made 
the suggestion that if the valley wereex- 
cavated, many art treasures would un- 
doubtedly be found. It took a hundred 
years for this suggestion to bear fruit. 
In 1874 the German emperor, William 
I, gave two hundred thousand dollars to 
carry out the project. For seven years 
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excavations were carried on under the 
direction of Ernst Curtius and Fried- 
rich Adler. Thanks to these men and 
thanks to the later work of Doerpfeld, 
and thanks most of all to that inde- 
fatigable traveler and writer of the 
second century, Pausanias, we are now 
able to locate and identify nearly all 
the buildings at Olympia. A consider- 
able number of art objects were found, 
but not so many as Winckelmann had 
hoped, for the barbarians and time had 
done their work too well. In entering 
the excavations one passes between the 
scant remains of the wrestling school 
and gymnasium where the athletes 
were trained; he then passes the pryta- 
neum, the great dining hall where the 
victors were entertained at public cost. 
Then he comes tothe temple of Hera, one 
of the oldest temples on the mainland of 
Greece. Pausanias tells us that he saw 
within this temple the gold and ivory 
table on which the victors’ wreaths 
were laid. He further states that he 
saw near the wall of the temple, a splen- 
did statue of Hermes and the infant 
Dionysus, the work of Praxiteles. Now 
itchanced that the wall of the temple 
was built only partly of stone; the up- 
per part was made of sun-dried bricks. 
When the earthquakes wrecked the 
temple this statue of Praxiteles fell 
among the sun-dried bricks, where the 
rain made for it a soft bed of clay. In 

this bed of clay the German excavators 

found it. It is generally conceded that 

this statue is the most valuable single 

statue in the world. Without doubt, 

if it were offered for sale, it would 

bring far more than the two hundred 

thousand dollars which the German 

emperor invested in the excavations. 

As it appears in our picture, the legs 

below the knees are a restoration. In 

the days of Praxiteles, sculptors had 

not carefully studied the proportions 
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The Bronze Charioteer, portrait statue of a victor in 
the Pythian Games at Delphi, discovered in the 
French excavations. 


of a child’s body. The infant Dionysus 
has an adult form reduced. It was 
only in the Hellenistic age one hundred 
years later that careful attention was 
given to the infant’s form in sculpture. 
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Concerning the restoration of the right 
arm many conjectures have been made. 
The most remarkable one seems to be 
that Hermes is holding up a bunch of 
grapes before the infant wine god. At 
any rate he does not seem to be giving 
much attention to the child. He seems 
rapt in meditation; his thoughts seem 
faraway. Perhaps he is listening to the 
nightingales that still sing in the valley 
at Olympia, or perhaps he catches the 
strain of some idle shepherd’s pipe that 
comes dreamily floating across the val- 
ley from some distant hillside. It is a 
music that knows nothing of strenuous- 
ness, that is free from anxious care— 
a music that can produce the mood that 
is portrayed on the face of the Hermes. 
It is this which makes the statue su- 
preme. The critics praise it not simply 
because it has beautifully modeled 
flesh, finely wrought muscles and a well 
proportioned body, but because it has 
a soul, a spirit. It could speak if it 
cared to give up its more precious 
meditation. 

No woman was allowed to witness 
the great games at Olympia except the 
priestess of Demeter. The penalty for 
violating this rule was death. The 
story is told of a certain Rhodian 
mother, Pherenice, who came to Olym- 
pia dressed as a trainer that she might 
see the victory of her son. She was 
discovered and would have been put 
to death, if her family had not produced 
so long a line of athletic victors. But 
while women were not allowed to attend 
the great games, at a different season 
they had games of their own that were 
called the Heraea, in connection with 
the temple of Hera. By a rare chance 
there is preserved in the Vatican col- 
lection of sculpture, a statue which we 
are able to identify through the de- 
scription of Pausanias as one of the 
runners at the Heraean games. 
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Directly in front of the great dining 
hall in the most conspicuous place in all 
Olympia stood a little circular structure 
with Ionic and Corinthian columns call- 
ed the Philippeum. It waserected short- 
ly after the year 338 B. c. when Philip of 
Macedon crushed the Athenians at the 
battle of Chaeronea. So it stood as a 
sort of monument to the final downfall 
of Athenian liberty. It contained gold 
and ivory statues of five members of 
the family of Philip, including that of 
his son Alexander the Great. It is said 
that during Alexander’s campaigns in 
the far east, he sent couriers to Olympia [ 
to announce his achievements, and to 
issue proclamations in his name. 
Going eastward beyond the temple of 
Hera towards the stadium, one passes 
along a terrace at the foot of Mount 
Cronus. On this terrace stood a suc- 
cession of twelve treasure houses built 
by twelve Greek cities as repositories 
for votive offerings and the parapher- 
nalia of their athletes. An enumera- 
tion of the names of these cities may 
help us to understand better the wide 
influence of the games. ‘There were 
three on the mainland of Greece: f 
Sicyon, Megara, and Epidamnus; two f 
in South Italy: Metapontum and Sy- [ 
baris; three in Sicily: Gela, Syracuse 
and Selinus; one in North Africa: Cy- 
rene; and Byzantium on the Black Sea. 
There were two others of which Pausa- 
nias does not furnish us the names. 
On a lower terrace at the very entrance 
of the stadium stood sixteen small sta- 
tues called zanes. These zanes were 
erected with the fines imposed on ath- 
letes for violating their oath. As I 
have already stated, it is a noteworthy 
fact that such fines were only imposed 
six or seven times in a thousand years. 
The position of the zanes at the en 
trance of the stadium is also noteworthy. 
The last thing an athlete saw before 
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entering the contest was this reminder 
that he should keep his oath and play 
the game fair. 

The stadium itself has been only 
partially excavated. It was six hun- 
dred and thirty-one feet long and quite 
similar to the stadium at Delphi shown 
in our picture; only there were no tiers 
of stone seats for the spectators. On 
one side the slopes of Mount Cronus 
were utilized; on the three other sides 
there were artificial embankments. It 
is estimated that forty or fifty thou- 
sand spectators could witness the games. 
As one visits the quiet stadium today it 
is hard to realize that the hillside once 
reverberated with the ovations given 
to Themistocles and Pericles. 

South of the stadium was the hippo- 
drome; this has been almost entirely 
obliterated by the river Alpheus. The 
Roman emperors Tiberius and Nero 
were victors in the chariot race in the 
hippodrome at Olympia. It is said 
that Nero was thrown from his chariot 
and almost killed; but in spite of that 
fact the judges found it expedient to 
give him the prize. 

To return now to the sacred precinct, 
to the principal temple at Olympia, the 
temple of Zeus. It was erected after 
the Persian war some twenty years be- 
fore the building of the Parthenon. It 
was two hundred and ten feet long and 
ninety-six feet wide; it was almost as 
large and of almost the same proportions 
as the Parthenon, though not so finely 
constructed. It was built of porous 
limestone stuccoed over to represent 
marble. At either end of the temple 
crowning the wall of the cella were 
sculptured metopes representing the 
twelve labors of Hercules. Only two of 
these metopes are reasonably well pre- 
served. One represents Hercules strug- 
gling with the Cretan bull, a composi- 

tion of great vigor of movement. The 
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other represents Hercules holding up the 
heavens while Atlas brings the apples 
of the Hesperides. ‘There is a certain 
charming naiveté about this composi- 
tion. It looks as if some feminine hand 
had furnished Hercules with the soft 
cushion that protects his head and shoul- 
ders. You will note, too, how one of the 
daughters of Atlas has gently lifted her 
hand to relieve the weary hero. It 
recalls that fine line of Shakespeare— 
that finest line in Shakespeare from the 
masculine view point. You remember 
the scene in the Tempest where Ferdi- 
nand is carrying the logs, how Miranda 
comes along—the gentle, the delicate, 
the refined Miranda, and says, “You 
rest and I'll bear the logs the while.”’ 
In the east pediment of the temple 
there were sculptured figures represent- 
ing the preparations for the chariot 
race between Pelops and Oenomaus. 
This brings us to the most important 
legend connected with Olympia. Oeno- 
maus, an early king of the land, had a 
beautiful daughter, Hippodameia, who 
had many suitors. The condition had 
been laid down that whoever married 
Hippodameia, must first defeat her 
father in the chariot race. The course 
was a long one, extending from Olympia 
to the Isthmus of Corinth. Oenomaus 
always gave the suitor a start, while he 
sacrificed a ram. Then he overtook 
the suitor and slew him with a spear. 
Already thirteen suitors lay buried on a 
hilltop near by when Pelops, the Phry- 
gian stranger came along. With him 
everything was fair in love. He bribed 
the king’s charioteer to loosen the lynch 
pin of his master’s chariot. So Oeno- 
maus was slain and Pelops became king 
in his stead and married Hippodameia. 
In the days of Pausanias the tomb of 
Pelops was still an object of great ven- 
eration. ‘The athletes first swore their 
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oath at the tomb of Pelops and then at 
the altar of Zeus. 

The sculptured figures in the west 
pediment were thought to be the work 
of Aleamenes, the pupil and rival of 
Phidias. The scene represented the 
fight between the Lapiths and the Cen- 
taurs at the marriage of Pirithous. 
The Centaurs had been invited to the 
wedding feast and in their intoxication 
had attempted to carry off the bride. 
They were prevented however by Piri- 
thous and his friend Theseus. The 
central figure of the pediment is the god 
Apollo, a figure of splendid vigor, poise 
and reserve force. The work is“excel- 
lent, but it is hard to believe that it is 
at all equal to that of the great master 
Phidias. 

Within the temple stood the master- 
piece of Phidias, the gold and ivory sta- 
tue of the enthroned Zeus. The pedestal 
measured twenty by thirty feet. The 
height of the statue was about thirty- 
five feet. It was built about a core of 
wood. The flesh parts were laid on in 
ivory, the draperies were of gold and a 
large part of the throne was of ebony. 
According to the statement of Pausa- 
nias, various myths were sculptured on 
different parts of the throne. No part 
was left unembellished. On the extend- 
ed right hand rested a figure of victory ; 
the left hand grasped a sceptre. The 
statue was considered one of the seven 
wonders of the world. A series of stair- 
ways about it enabled the visitor to 
inspect every part. The only repre- 
sentation we have of it is furnished by a 
coin of the time of the Roman emperor 
Hadrian. On one side of the coin is a 
relief of the whole statue, on the other 
we have the head of Zeus. But we still 
have the testimony which ancient writ- 
ers bore to the excellence of this mas- 
ter-work. As we read the words of 
Lucian, Quintilian, Arrian, Dio Chrys- 
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ostum, we are convinced that Phidias 
was a high priest of religion and a phil- 
osopher in stone. Lucian writes :‘“Those 
who enter the temple there no longer 
think that they are beholding the ivory 
of India or gold gotten from Thrace, but 
the very deity translated to earth by 
Phidias.”’ Arrian, the ancient biogra- 
pher of Alexander the Great,says:“ Fare 
ye to Olympia that ye may see the work 
of Phidias, and account it a misfortune, 
each of you, if you die with this still 
unknown.”’ But perhaps the most 
striking tribute of all is that of Dio 
Chrysostum who says: “Any man who 
is heavy laden in soul, who has suffered 
many misfortunes and sorrows in his 
life, and who has no comfort of sweet 
sleep, even such a one if he stood oppo- 
site this statue, would forget all the 
dangers and hardships of this mortal 
life. It is the image of him who is the 
giver of life and breath and every good 
gift, the common father and saviour 
and guardian of mankind, so far as it is 
possible for a mortal to conceive and 
embody a nature infinite and divine.’”’ 
In addition to the various advantages 
already mentioned, that accrued to the 
Greek race from their athletic festivals, 
there are three others that deserve spe- 
cial attention. First the games fur- 
nished an intellectual clearing house for 
the ideas of the whole Greek world. 
From the steps of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia, Lysias is said to have address- 
ed the assembled Greeks; here, too, Gor- 
gias held his audience spell-bound with 
his new Sicilian oratory; here Herodo- 
tus read portions of his history, recount- 
ing how the Greeks had driven the Per- 
sians from the land; here too Isocrates 
distributed his pamphlet, attempting 
to show how the Greeks if united could 
even carry their victorious arms into 
the empire of the Persians and do those 
things which Alexander the Great ac- 
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tually did do sixty or seventy years 
later. It was a rostrum from whichideas 
were promulgated to the whole Greek 
world. Here the Greeks attained in- 
tellectual unity even if they were unable 
to secure political unity. 

Second, if we may believe the state- 
ment of Professor Furtwaengler, it 
would be impossible to conceive of 
Greek sculpture, without Greek ath- 
letics. In the open space about the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia, Pausanias 
saw almost three hundred statues of 
victorious athletes. This honor of 
erecting a portrait statue was granted 
to an athlete who had won three vic- 
tories. It is hard to estimate the in- 
fluence of this custom on the progress 
and development of the art of sculpture. 
The athletic contests not only made a 
demand for the product of the sculp- 
tor, but far more important than this, 
it gave the sculptor the best possible 
opportunity to study the nude human 
form in its perfection, both in move- 
ment and in repose. There are many 
Roman copies of Greek statues that 
show the influence of the athletic con- 
tests. There are three, however, that 
deserve special mention as they are 
copies of the works of three of the great- 
est Greek sculptors, Myron, Poly- 
clitus and Lysippus. We have several 
good copies of the Discus Thrower of 
Myron, that once stood on the Acrop- 
olis at Athens. In the wrestling school 
at Pompeii was recovered a marble 
copy of the Spear Bearer, a statue that 
Polyclitus cast ni bronze to illustrate 
his canon of correct proportions for the 
normally developed human form. In 
the Vatican collection of sculpture 
there is a fine marble copy of the Apox- 
yomenos, a work of Lysippus, the court 
sculptor of Alexander the Great. This 
statue represents an athlete cleansing 
himself of oil and sand with a strigil. 


The athletic games not only made q 


significant contribution in the develop. f 


ment of the art of sculpture; they were 
also an inspiration to the poets, and 
gave to the Greeks their greatest lyric 


poet, Pindar. The Roman poet Horace > } 


declared that one ode of Pindar was 
better than a hundred statues, and time 
has strangely confirmed this statement, 
The centuries have swept away the 
statues; there is only one statue that 
we can surely identify by name. But 
the forty four odes of Pindar, celebrat- 
ing athletic victories have survived, as 
“monuments more enduring than brass 
and loftier than the pyramids of kings.” 
It is hard for us to understand how a 
great poet could use his supreme gift 
in celebrating a thing so trivial as an 
athletic victory. But we must remem- 
ber that the games at Olympia consti- 
tuted a religious festival and that they 
were basic and fundamental in Greek 
life. In them Pindar found ample 
scope for the splendor of his imagina- 
tion. He was recognized by his contem- 
poraries as a great ethical and religious 
teacher. No one who has not studied 
Pindar can hope to understand the ethi- 
cal and religious views of the Greeks of 
the fifth century B. c., Alexander the 
Great,when he sacked the city of Thebes 
commanded his soldiers to spare the 
house in which Pindar had lived. Dur- 
ing his lifetime the Athenians present- 
ed the poet with a gift of ten thousand 
drachmae. On the island of Rhodes a 
poem of Pindar was written in letters of 
gold on the marble wall of a temple of 
Athena. At Delphi the iron chair of 
the poet stood in the temple of Apollo, 
and for three hundred years after Pin- 
dar’s death, the priests of Apollo came 
forth at the twilight hour to the gates 
of their temple and cried: “ Let Pindar 
the poet come in to the supper of the 
god.” 
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But while the poets were singing the 
raises of the athletes, there were those 
who felt that too much honor was ac- 
corded the athletic victors. About the 
time that Pindar was born (522 B. C.) 
Xenophanes of Colophon gave loud and 
clear expression to his protest. After 
enumerating the honors shown to ath- 
letes he continues: “Yet is he not so 
worthy as I, and my wisdom is better 
than the strength of men and horses. 
Nay, this is a foolish custom, nor is it 
right to honor strength more than ex- 
cellent wisdom. Not though there 
were among the people a man good at 
boxing or in the pentathlon, or in wrest- 
ling, nay, nor one with swiftness of 
foot which is most honored in all con- 
tests of human strength—not for his 
presence would the city be better gov- 
erned. And small joy would there be 
for a city, should one in contests win a 
victory by the banks of Pisa. These 
things do not make fat the dark cor- 
ners of a city.’’ Socrates disapproved 
of the life of an athlete on the ground 
that it was incompatible with the cul- 
tivation of the soul. From the Auto- 
lycus of Euripides we have these lines: 
“Of all the countless ills that prey on 
Hellas there is none that can compare 
with this tribe of athletes.’’ And that, 
too,in spite of the fact that Euripides 


in his youth had been a successful ath- 
lete. Plato also turns his back on his 
earlier athletic achievements and says 
in the Republic: “The athlete’s nature 
is sleepy, and the least variation from 
his routine is likely to cause him serious 
illness.”” All this of course is but a pro- 
test against the life of the professional 
athlete, a life in which the thirty years of 
maturity are given to nothing higher 
than physical achievement. Theagenes 
of Thasos won fourteen hundred crowns 
in his career as an athlete; it is obvious 
that he had time for nothing else. 
He spent his life competing on the lower 
levels of existence and yet for all his 
success, the lower animals could have 
defeated him in all the tields in which 
he had excelled. The hare and horse 
and deer could outstrip him in swift- 
ness; the lion and elephant in strength; 
the bull or donkey could beat him at 
the pancration. The athletic victory 
of young manhood unless it is a mere 
preliminary to some achievement in a 
higher field, is but a fragmentary and 
inconsequential thing. The broken 
winged victory of Paeonius is its fitting 
symbol. You will recall the Irishman’s 
comment. “If this is victory I should 
like to see defeat.”’ 


Grinnell College. 


TEMPLE OF ZEUS AT OLYMPIA 


Against the blue of Grecian skies, 

In tawny, fluted fragments, rise 
The columns of Olympia’s fane, 

Which in the Vale of Elis lies. 


About the Thunderer’s fallen shrine 
The white and crimson daisies shine; 
Along the steps Menander trod, 

There creeps a little nameless vine. 


No longer flies the Bird of Jove 

The shrines and stadium above; 
Laughing, among the silences, 

Only the Hamadryads rove. 
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And yet—nine eager spirit hears 

Once more the clamor and the cheers; 
Once more the hoof-beats on the course, 

And shouting of the charioteers. 


I smell the wreaths the maidens rain 
Upon the victors, splendid, vain... . 
Those laureled ghosts and filleted, 

I wonder if they come again 


To seek the stadium forlorn, 
Whose stones their conquering feet have worn, 

And kneel before the altar, there, 
Of all its gifts save mem’ries shorn! 


AGNES KENDRICK GRAY. 


The Hermes of Praxiteles, found in the ruined Temple of Hera at Olympia. The legs below the 
knees are restored; a portion of one foot, however, is original. It is conjectured that Hermes is 
holding a bunch of grapes before the infant wine god Dionysus. 
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THE HERMES OF PRAXITELES 


Thy steadfast eyes gaze out unseeingly 
Into the realms of unsubstantial air 
With that serenity that marks the god. 
Unseeing—yet they see Eternity; 
Unseeing—yet I know they gaze upon 
Eternal verities of god and man. 


Godlike the man who chiselled thee from stone, 
From lifeless stone to live for aye, a god, 

And filled men’s hearts with longing after Truth. 
Thy maker’s eyes have seen the hidden light, 
Have known the unseen things that do not die. 
And graven in his heart the image stood 

Of thee complete and of thy dreaming eyes 

When thou wert but a bit of Parian stone. 


Prisoned in marble, that it might not die; 

In thee there lives the spirit of the Past; 

And in thine eyes there lives thy master’s soul. 
Honor to{thee and glory be to him, 

Named with a worthy name, Praxiteles. 


HERBERT EDWARD MIEROW. 
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George Washington, by Gilbert Stuart, at the Ainslie Galleries dit 
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CURRENT NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Another Washington Portrait by Gilbert Stuart, at the Ainslie Galleries. 


The exhibition in a New York gallery of a portrait of George Washington by Gilbert Stuart that 
has heretofore been so little known as to be unrecorded in the ‘‘Stuart Books” and that presents 
some variations from the three standard types of Washington portraits by Stuart has revived in 
art circles the old but interesting controversy as to what the Father of His Country really looked 
like. Stuart painted only three originals of Washington. Using these as models he produced the 
forty odd paintings that are recognized by the experts as authentic. He first painted the so-called 
Vaughan type, long of face and probably very much like the subject, but he early discarded it 
because it did not suit his ideals. Next came the Landsdowne type, with face a bit broader and 
with features a deal more placid and idealized, and of this he painted many replicas. Last came 
the Athenaeum type, in which the painter reached the ideal that satisfied him and that so capti- 
vated the world that it has become the favorite and standard representation of Washington, 
although it undoubtedly looked less like him than either of the other two. “Stuart sought to pro- 
duce a nation’s ideal rather than a faithful presentment of physical facts, and he achieved this 
ideal eventually by means of the use of horizontal lines in depicting the eyes, mouth, nose and 
chin. He obtained an effect of placid dignity and repose that pleased the world. It was no 
great matter that his exaggerated use of the horizontal line made the long face of Washington to 
appear quite broad. 


In this newly presented portrait of Washington, Stuart seems to have effected a compromise 
between the Athenaeum type and the earlier Landowne type. It was probably painted for some 
client who preferred the features this way. It is recorded that the painter was obliging and 
varied the more than forty representations he made of Washington pretty much as was desired 
by those who paid the customary $200 fee for a bust portrait. All that is known of the history 
of the present work is that it once belonged to Edward A. Stevenson, a former territorial 
governor of Idaho. It was obscured by the grime of more than a hundred years when it was 
acquired by the Ainslie Galleries of New York, where it is now on view, but when cleaned it came 
out in all its early brilliance. This alone was sufficient to establish its authenticity, because none 
of the early copyists of Stuart were able to reproduce the glow of his palette. It has since been 
examined by all the experts on Stuart, each of whom has given it unqualified approval. 


In this portrait the face of Washington appears to be not nearly so broad and serenely contem- 
plative as in the familiar Athenaeum representation. This is because the artist has used gentle 
curves rather than straight lines. The chin has a curve at bottom. The mouth instead of 
being straight and thin has a curve that amounts almost to a cupid’s bow. ‘The eyes are wide 
open, which of course required curves to depict. The nose has a curved point that ducks down- 
ward. All of this gives the face a rounded appearance rather than the broad and square look 
that has become the false standard. 


Scores of other artists depicted Washington. In the latter years of his life he was harassed al- 
most to the point of desperation by painters. Many times he resolved to accommodate them no 
more, but always yielded finally and gave the sittings desired. Consequently there are scores of 
original portraits of Washington. Many of them are bad, but none much resemble the Athenae- 
um type. All have longer faces and less placidity of expression. Washington was very much 
a wide awake man of affairs, he was not forever unruffled, and however much it may please the 
nation so to contemplate him, he did not have the look Stuart strived for so long and finally suc- 
ceeded in giving him. However, the Stuart now under consideration has the virtue of being 
divorced from the artist’s most pronounced idealism and is undoubtedly a faithful representation. 
It has the additional charm of the full glow of Stuart’s remarkable palette. The ruddy color of 
the face seems to be a live thing against the dark background. 
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“The Nubian Prince,’’ by Hovsep Pushman, at the Macbeth Galleries. 
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Paintings by Hovsep Pushman, at the Macbeth Galleries. 


So much that is unwholesome and untrue in art has come to America in the last few years un- 
der the guise either of a newly felt ‘‘ Persian influence”’ or of a ‘‘Slavic renaissance”’ that it is 
cheering to record an exhibition in New York of the work of an artist who really comes from the 
Near East and who is worth while because of a genuine appeal to our aesthetic feelings—in short, 
who is neither erotic nor neurotic. A score of paintings by the Armenian-American artist, 
Hovsep Pushman, are now on view at the Macbeth Galleries. His art is already known in Cali- 
fornia — in Chicago, but this is the first time his pictures have been shown comprehensively 
in the Kast. 

Because of our experiences of the last few years we have come to understand that “Persian 
influence” means something exotic and sensuous. The term has become a negation of sponta- 
neity and health because of its association with the effort on the stage to pander to neurotic tem- 

raments and to the jaded appetite of that age-old institution known as the “Tired Business 
Man”—(he had his counterpart in ancient Rome). But whatever of Old Persia is reflected in 
the canvases of Pushman is of sheer beauty for its own sake. ‘There is brilliant, sparkling, at 
times almost iridescent color. ‘The Persian influence is there, but it is solely embodied in the 
hues and harmonies of a people in whom the love of color amounts to worship. 

Another characteristic of Pushman’s pictures is their story telling trait. Almost every one has 
anecdotal interest, but so evanescent is the theme that it escapes the banality we moderns have 
attached to story telling art. Each has its distinct aesthetic appeal so well defined that the 
beholder usually does not suspect that an anecdote lies hidden in the composition. Study the face 
of “The Nubian Prince.”’ It is interesting and we let it go at that; but if we are told that the 
artist got his subject by studying a certain young man at the fair of Cairo who hovered about 
the edge of the crowd watching his sweetheart of whom he was jealous, we get a story interest 
that enriches the picture without hurting it. 

“The Boy from Samarkand” is a glorious vision of color—the rose and gold of that province. 
The boy, with sad mouth drooping at the corners, holds an image of Buddha, while behind him is 
the vision of a white horse. The youth is being trained for a priest, but his dearest wish is to be- 
come a soldier, the emblem of which is a white horse. There is‘‘ The Wine Cup,’’ whose sub- 
ject is a beautiful young woman, in rose-colored wrap, grey silver gown and gold embroidered 
headpiece, holding a green bowl of Rakka ware. It is not necessary to our enjoyment but it does 
add interest to know that at every feast in Persia the wine is held to the lips of each guest by the 
most beautiful girl of the host’s household, and that, having drunk the wine, the guest usually 
drops in the bowl a piece of jewelry which goes to enrich the cup bearer’s dowry when she weds. 

Three other pictures of striking beauty and color are “‘ The Sacred Lotus from the Ancient 
Nile,” which has haunting repose; ‘‘The Rose of Shiraz,’’ with remarkable fascination of face 
and eyes, and ‘‘ The Peacock Girl,’’ which goes to India for its theme and employs the Hindu 
color chord of rose and green. Mr. Pushman will soon pay an extended visit to free Armenia, 
where he expects to paint a series of pictures revealing the inner life of the people. 


Lectures on Sculpture and the Decorative Arts at the Metropolitan Museum. 


One of the most important results of the Great War—probably a reaction from the intensity 
of its activities—is the present profound interest in art on part of the general public. Everyone 
seems desirous of sharing in the happiness which its appreciation brings. To meet this demand 
the Department of Extension Teaching, Columbia University, offers a series of courses conducted 
by Dr. George Kriehn in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. They treat the enjoyment and 
history of art from the originals in the Museum. The subject for the winter term is ‘‘Sculpture 
and the Decorative Arts.’’ ‘The class meets in three sections, each presenting the same subject, 
as follows: Friday, 2.30 p. m., Saturday, 10.30 a. m., and 3.15 p. m., beginning respectively 
October 8 and 9. Dr. Kriehn also gives another course, ‘‘Outlines of Art History,’’ Monday 
3p. m., beginning October 11 in the Metropolitan Museum. 


General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America 


The twenty-second General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America will be held 
at the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, December 
28-30, 1920, in conjunction with the American Philological Association. The forty-first annual 
meeting of the Council of the Archaeological Institute will be held during this period. 
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“Hunting Scene—Reign of the Amazons,’’ by Pinturicchio, at the Satinover Galleries. 


Pinturicchio’s Raphael as a Boy, at the Satinover Galleries. 

Art lovers will find a peculiar interest in a large painting by Pinturicchio (1454-1513) which 
has just been brought to this country by the Satinover Galleries, of New York, from the fact 
that it introduces a portrait of Raphael at the age of fourteen. The work, which is five feet 
wide and a little more than three feet high, evidently belongs to the series of Amazon subjects 
preserved in the library at Siena, in several of which also Pinturicchio has introduced the form 
and features of Raphael. Pinturicchio was the associate, and at times the hired assistant, of 
Perugino, whose pupil Raphael became at an early age. 

The subject is a hunt of the Amazons, a procession of whom is introduced in a lonesome and 
rocky landscape. It is not clear just what incident in mythology is depicted, or whether the sole 
masculine figure in the composition is a captive or not. If he is held in durance, he has turned the 
tables and made a conquest of a fair huntress, who leans toward him from her horse with a fond 
expression. The youth is none other than Raphael, whose grace of figure and face often caused 
him to be painted in his apprentice days. His identity is proved by an inscription Pinturicchio 
put on the trappings of the horse, near the boy’s figure, ““RSV 1497,’’ the monogram standing 
for ‘Raphael Sanzio of Urbino.”’ 

This picture would seem to prove that Raphael was a pupil of Pinturicchio in Perugino’s studio, 
since the records show that the latter was absent from his home city of Perugia during the four 
years before 1499. The pictures of Perugino and Pinturicchio and the earlier works of Raphael 
are so nearly alike that they have often been mistaken, the one for the other. 


Annual Meeting of the College Art Association of America 
The tenth Annual Meeting of the College Art Association of America will be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., during the Easter holidays, March 24-26, 1921. The sessions will be held in the audi- 
torium of the Corcoran Gallery of Art. The Washington Society of the Fine Arts, the Arts Club, 
and the Art and Archaeology League will cooperate as hosts of the occasion. Members having 
papers to present will kindly communicate with David M. Robinson, President, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 
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Model of Northern Spur of Fort Washington Heights, by George Gray Bernard, showing how it will look 
if the proposed War Memorial is carried out. 


George Gray Barnard’s Proposed War Memorial for New York. 


The proposal to build a bridge across the Hudson River as a memorial to the American soldiers 
who fell in the world war is meeting with vigorous opposition in New York. It is contended that 
any utilitarian project would be ignoble and unworthy. This opposition is rallying around George 
Grey Barnard’s plan for converting the northern spur of Fort Washington Heights—a high prom- 
ontory about goo feet in length, commanding a noble view of the Hudson—into a vast memorial 
having unique features. The sculptor has made a model of the site as it would look when com- 

leted. 
. This model shows the top of the promontory levelled off and ornamented with a great circular 
monument, forty feet high, with sculptural gateways at the north and the south, approached by 
wide terraces. Various symbolical statuary is suggested, enough to employ the minds of many 
sculptors. The lower half of the tall wall is to be of bronze, showing in relief the tasks of labor, 
while above in marble other scenes in relief would reveal the realization of labor’s dream. 

Mr. Barnard suggests treatment for the whole of the promontory, with walks, stairways, 
grottoes and groves, and even plans on the north a great amphitheatre for open air performances. 
The friends of the project point to the historical associations of the site—it was here that Wash- 
ington fought when the struggle looked darkest for the Continentals—as making it peculiarly 
appropriate. Practical feasibility is aided by the fact that the land, which is valued at $5,000,000, 
is owned by John D. Rockefeller, who is ready to donate it for the purpose. 


A City Plan for Constantinople 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY and the Journal of the American Institute of Architects present simul- 
taneously to their readers Professor Kelsey’s important appeal that American organizations 
cooperate in the preparation of an adequate City Plan for Constantinople. 

The growth of American foreign trade in the Near East, and the necessary participation of the 
United States in the solution of world problems, emphasize the wisdom of U. S. High Commissioner 
Bristol’s words that ““An American organization to design, finance and construct a City Beautiful, 
with all modern appliances, upon the burned ruins of Constantinople, would be an enterprise 
worthy of the best efforts of American progressiveness.”’ 

Before the war a vessel flying the Stars and Stripes was a rare sight in the harbor of Constan- 
tinople. ‘Today one will find four or five American liners in the Golden Horn at all times, and 
more than a dozen American corporations have permanent offices there, and a number of other 
American firms are represented by local agents. During the year 1919 American exports to Con- 
stantinople amounted to $14,165,285 and imports into the United States from Constantinople 
amounted to $20,390,204. These figures will be vastly exceeded in 1920, and will grow from year 
to year. Hence the business men of America will doubtless gladly cooperate with the architects 
and archaeologists in the altruistic endeavor to propose a comprehensive City Plan for Constan- 
tinople, “‘a city nét of one nation but of many and hardly more of one than of another.” 
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“Landscape,”’ by Vincent Van Gogh, at the Montross Gallery. 


The Van Gogh Exhibition at the Montross Gallery. 


The outstanding event of the art season so far in New York is the big Van Gogh exhibition 
at the Montross Gallery, consisting of thirty-one oil paintings and thirty-five water colors, 
drawings and lithographs. Heretofore New York has had the opportunity to see special exhibi- 
tions of che work of both Cezanne and Gauguin, so that now it is able to complete its education in 
the art of the three men who, though all of them are now dead, are still the most active revolu- 
tionaries in the world of painting. They were the founders of the modernist school, which, though 
it has evolved such exaggerations as cubism and such absurdities as futurism, is entitled to con- 
sideration solely on the Post-Impressionist work that is identified with Cezanne, Gauguin, Van 
Gogh and their immediate followers. 

The art of these men was a protest against both the academicism of the go’s and its antithesis. 
Impressionism, that had then reached its height and was glorifying atmosphere as distinguished 
fromform. ‘The pendulum swings from one extreme to the other in art, a few masters arising from 
each movement whose names live afterward, and Cezanne, Gauguin and Van Gogh are the 
masters of Post-Impressionism whom the radicals believe are immortal. Of the three, Cezanne 
is the most serious and intellectual, Van Gogh the most intense and Gauguin the most brilliant. 


Being the opposite of Impressionism, the art of Vincent Van Gogh consists in the expression of 
form—‘‘significant form”’ is the way Clive Bell says it, form being made to include color as well. 
The skeletons of things are used to express their souls, and they are arranged and exaggerated until 
the painter obtains the effect he desires. If the laws of perspective stand in the way, they are 
disregarded. ‘This, of course, shocks and offends those who are used to academic and Impression- 
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ist pictures, but it must be remembered that similar conventionalism was practiced by the ancient 
Chinese and Egyptians in producing some of the finest expressions that art has ever known, and 
that, after all, it is only a matter of the eye becoming accustomed to what it sees. 

The pictures at the Montross Gallery come from the family of Van Gogh, and they cover 
every phase of the Dutch artist’s career. ‘“‘Shoes,”’ the earliest one, is a purely academic study and 
might just as well have been done by Millet or by Monet. But in such canvases as ‘‘Cavern,”’ 
a darksome hillside with woods, and ‘‘Olive Orchard,” with bare earth and morose sky, the painter 
has given full play to the expression of ‘significant form.’’ Perhaps the most remarkable subject 
is “Plow,” a pink and green lowland waste with a hill in the distance surmounted by a lonesome 
poplar and farm buildings. It shows how poignantly Van Gogh could portray the soul of a 
scene. Most beautiful, perhaps, is ‘‘Ears of Corn with Flowers,” a decorative treatment of a 
field. ‘‘Landscape,’’ a hillside with strata of plowed and unploughed ground, with trees bending 
under the wind, shows the artist’s great scope in design. 


Arts Club of Washington Endorses Movement for a Department of Fine Arts and 
National Conservatory of Music. 


For some time past, the President of the Musical Alliance has been in correspondence with 
George Julian Zolnay, the noted sculptor and now President of the Arts Club of Washington, with 
regard to active propaganda among the members of Congress for the passage of a bill creating a 
Ministry of Fine Arts and a National Conservatory of Music. 

Mr. Zolnay has long been identified with artistic progress in this country. He writes that one of 
his plans for the winter will be to invite members of Congress to the dinners of the Club and when 
they are fully informed on the Department of Fine Arts, then introduce the bill. Mr. Zolnay is 
wholly in accord with the plan proposed some time ago by the President of the Musical Alliance 
to the effect that the Arts Club should extend its membership by enlisting large numbers of people 
all over the country, artists, painters, architects, scientists as auxiliary members. 

At a recent dinner of the club, at which a large number of women, representative of two and a 
half million in every state and territory, were present, Mr. Zolnay made an address. He deeply 
impressed the auditors, who unreservedly pledged their support. This dinner was given on Sep- 
tember 15 in honor of the fifty-four national directors of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

In the course of his address, Mr. Zolnay said: 


“If ever we are to become the foremost nation in art, that supremacy will not be attained 
through our wealth, as many people seem to think, nor by our freedom, I don’t mean political 
freedom, but freedom of action such as no nation hasever had. Neither shall we reach that goal by 
the efforts of our men whose energies are still needed in other directions, but we shall win that 
artistic supremacy by the activity and devotion of our women. 

“It is the untiring effort of the women’s clubs which has developed the desire and love for the 
beautiful, has brought to the consciousness of the people the fact that art is not a mere matter 
of luxury for the benefit of the select few, but a universal expression of our inner self, and that, 
unless it is conceived and practiced for the greatest good of the greatest number, art has no place 
ina democracy. 

“And yet, there is the feeling that art is the child of aristocracy. It is, provided we use the 
word in its highest sense, which means ‘supremacy of the best.’ It is the best there is in human 
nature, mentally, morally, spiritually, that constitutes true aristocracy, and since woman is a 
born aristocrat, it is easy to see why art should best flourish under her dominion. 

“A movement to induce Congress to create a department of the fine arts which would mean the 
eventual establishment of a great national school of music, drama, painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture and all their allied branches, is planned by the Arts Club. 

“Such a school under the aegis of the national government would improve art education all over 
the country as every art and music school would have to raise its standard of instruction in order 
to be eligible to become an authorized branch of this great national school, which would at once 
do away with most of the near-art schools and fake conservatories of music which now infest the 
country. 

“To carry out these far reaching projects, we need the moral support and co-operation of the 
women. We all realize that the study and cultivation of the arts—all the arts—is becoming 
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a leading factor in our educational system, that the alpha and omega of all civilization is the 
cultivation of the beautiful, a principle which made ancient Greece the most civilized, the mos 
cultured nation in history.”’ 


President Zolnay’s eloquent words will no doubt meet with warm response all over the country, 

The importance of the action of the Arts Club of Washington cannot well be over-estimated, 
It means a systematic effort to reach the individual congressman and senator under the most 
refined and cultured auspices. 

The dinners of the Arts Club, modest in their way, have long been renowned for the high 
character of the entertainment that generally followed, when the members have been addressed 
by prominent speakers or have been entertained by musicians of national renown or have had 
their artistic sense delighted with exhibitions of paintings by prominent artists. 


Joun C. FREUND, 
President of the Musical Alliance of the United States, 


Our National Monuments Number 


The Boston Evening Transcript (September 11, 1920) devoted a full-page to reproductions of 
eight illustrations from the National Monuments Number (August 1920) of ART AND ARCHAE. 
OLOGY under the caption, ‘Monuments of Grandeur shown in Amecica’s Picturesque Antiquities,” 
and in a lengthy review of its contents by Allan Chamberlain pleads for more adequate fro. 
tection of our national parks and monuments, as follows: 


The Archaeological Institute has performed a service of no small public value in devoting 
the summer issue of its magazine, ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, to ‘“The Story of our National 
Monuments.” The subject is one that must soon come before Congress for action, and these 
chapters in the magazine will serve the double purpose of informing the public of these 
rare possessions and will doubtless give to many members of Congress their first real knowl- 
edge as to the merits of the case on which they will be asked to legislate. Every article 
that the magazine presents is the work of a recognized authority either in archaeology or 
in park development, the men representative of the former field being those who have been 
active in the study and restoration of those ancient relics of our southwestern civilizations 
during many years. 

It is manifestly impossible to give within the limits of this article any idea of the great 
charm of the monuments already in existence, or to speak of those objects which are regarded 
by competent judges as worthy of inclusion within this reservation family group. Through 
the courtesy of the Archaeological Institute, we are able to present on another page a series 
of photographs which tell of the outward beauty and fascination of those scenes. To sense 
the inspiration which lies behind the painstaking and scholarly work of the archaeologist it 
is necessary to read the magazine chapters descriptive of the ruins, and of the story of ancient 
man that they reveal, stories that cover many of the notable monuments, and that also speak 
of the yet other important subjects that still await protective care. 

A tentative proposal has lately been discussed by some of those who are interested in 
the protection of our National Parks, that Congress might be asked to authorize a commission 
of competent and impartial men, representative of Government agencies and of unofficial 
interests, whose duty should be to study the existing park and monument situation with a 
view to adjusting boundaries if need be, for the purpose of eliminating areas that are obviously 
of commercially economic consequence, and yet not essential to the integrity of the reserva- 
tions. It is further suggested that such a board might well be made permanent to act in an 
advisory capacity to the Government officers administering the parks and monuments, and 
as a council to the President in matters relating to the creation or abolition of monuments. 
It seems clear that the country is determined to defend its parks against commercial encroach- 
ment, and these, and doubtless other ideas are certain to be brought out in connection with 
the opposition to the bills that seek to sacrifice the parks to irrigation, power, grazing, 
mining and lumbering interests. 
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Our National Parks and Monuments Threatened. 


With the assembling of Congress it becomes our duty to defend the National Parks and 
Monuments, which are seriously threatened by legislation passed in the closing days of the last 
session, which must be amended, and by several bills which will be introduced in December. 
We must realize that these reservations are far more than government-owned pleasure resorts. 
They are our National Museums of Native America, unique within civilization and a priceless 

iit to posterity. We must bend every effort to their defense against the powerful combination 
of commercial interests organized to debase them. 

It was our National Parks which inspired the idea of conservation in America. The Hot 
Springs Reservation in Arkansas was created in 1832 to preserve these healing waters from 
threatened commercialism. Forty years later the first scenic National park was created, Yellow- 
stone, a remarkable act of conservation for its period. In more recent years the National Park 
system has become recognized as the visible symbol and the most conspicuous achievement of 
American conservation. 

During the last generation the envious eyes of commercialism have bent even more insistently 
upon them. Hetch Hetchy was lost for San Francisco’s water supply before the people waked 
to their inestimable value to the nation, but with this exception Congress has, until the last ses- 
sion, held them inviolate against all assaults. 

The present war of many combined interests doubtless grew out of alarm at the nation’s 
fast growing appreciation. With them it probably means now or never. So let us make it never. 


Our National Gallery Number 


The National Gallery Number (September, 1920) of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY has attracted 
considerable attention in the press. The Boston Evening Transcript (September 9, 1920) gives a 
half-column review of it, and concludes as follows: 


The timeliness of this National Gallery number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY is one of its 
merits. It was only lately that the announcement was made that the National Gallery of 
Art, which heretofore existed as a dependency of the National Museum, had been separated 
from the museum, becoming an administrative unit under the Smithsonian Institution. 
The gallery now has an organization of its own and a staff, with Dr. W. H. Holmes as director; 
and it is expected that before long Congress will authorize the erection of a suitable building 
for its accommodation. 


The New York Evening Post (October 2, 1920) devotes a half-page to the Ralph Cross John- 
son Collection in the National Gallery as portrayed in the September ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
After reviewing with appreciation Mr. Rose’s article and the effective half-tone reproductions, 
Mr. David Lloyd, the art editor, appeals for adequate housing of the Gallery, as follows: 


The National Gallery is one of those institutions which have a name but no habitation. 
The story is such an old one that we have become accustomed to its absurdities. As usual, 
public opinion accommodates itself to difficulties and delays, while the actual materializing 
of collections, the sheer growing bulk of possessions, alone begins to force the issue. The 
National Gallery must have a building. 

Congress has taken the first step. After decades of delay, the Sundry Civil Act, passed 
July 1 last, provides the gallery with a separate administration. 

The National Gallery, in short, has a complete organization, independent status, funds 
and collection, but no gallery. Meanwhile, 20,000 square feet of floor space is assigned it in 
the Smithsonian Natural History Museum building, encroaching upon the space urgently 
required by the department of history. 

It is difficult to contemplate such a state of affairs with patience. Yet the impatience 
which draws the hasty moral that the nation is remiss in its interest in art is self-stultifying. 
All the material possessions are with few exceptions gifts of citizens and all the necessary 
machinery has been provided by national legislation. ‘The one thing needful is the passing 
of an appropriation act. Why is that impossible? 

“T wish,” said the Goop, “I wish that my room had a floor.”” Suppose we all wish— 
and wish hard—that our gallery had a gallery. 
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Moslem Architecture: its Origins and Develo p- 
ment, by G. T. Rivoira; translated from the 
Italian by G. McN. Rushforth. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 


This book, by the author of Lombardic 
Architecture, Heinemann, London, 2 vols. 1910, 
does not claim to be a comprehensive history 
of Moslem architecture, but is devoted to an 
inquiry into the origins and development 
of the elements which were destined to form 
one branch of that style, namely, religious 
architecture. The book is divided into two 
parts: I. A description of the chief stages 
in the development of the Mosque, from its 
birth down to the XII-century, by the help of a 
study of the principal buildings in the most 
important centres. An appendix to this 
section consists of an examination and de- 
scription of the ecclesiastical structures of 
Armenia, in order to ascertain the nature of 
their influence, if any, on early Moslem and 
Christian architecture. II. A discussion of 
the theory, by the study of the monuments, 
according to which the systematic use of the 
horseshoe arch belongs strictly to the Iberian 
Peninsula. 

The author regards this work as a continua- 
tion, and at the same time the completion of 
his previous work on Lombardic Architecture. 
It is his belief that the two books together will 
generally be accepted as a safe guide for later 
writers on the main types of religious archi- 
tecture and the vaulting systems of the West, 
the Near East and northern Africa in the 
period between the first and twelfth centuries 
of the Christian era. The translator has 
succeeded in producing a faithful and readable 
version of the original. 

In Part I, the author briefly sketches the 
history of, and describes in detail, the Mosques 
in Medina, Mecca, Kufa, Jerusalem, Old Cai-o, 
Kairawan and Damascus. A chapter is then 
devoted to four Moslem buildings of Cairo— 
the Congregational Mosque of Ibn Tvlun, the 
Mosque Al-Azhar, the Mosque of Hakim, and 
the Mosque al-Aqmar. 

The long section devoted to the Cathedrals, 
Churches and Chapels of Armenia has unusual 
present-day interest because they are so little 
known, and at this time the Christian world is 
eager to assist in the rehabilitation of Armenia. 
We are glad to learn so much of its early 
culture, and it makes us realize what a rich 


field is Armenia for the archaeologist. The 
author’s conclusions are, in the main, that 
the plan of the Armenian church, while 
related to its Roman and Romano-Byzantine 
sources, differs from them in certain important 
particulars: that the masonry follows the 
Roman tradition ; that the form of its dome was 
a Roman invention but was developed by the 
Byzantines; that domes with conical roofs 
entirely constructed of masonry are an Ar. 
‘menian invention; and that the Armenian use 
of continuous blank arcading of elegant form 
had an influence not only in the East, but also 
in the West, and in Italy itself where this form 
of decoration had its origin. Thus we see that 
Armenia, during the early Christian centuries, 
not only derived its architectural forms from 
Old and New Rome, but also developed them 
in its own way and evolved new forms, and 
finally reacted strongly on the art of the West. 


In Part II, devoted to the early Churches of 
Spain, and the most famous Moslem religious 
building, the great Mosque of Cordova, the 
author presents proofs that the views of 
writers who assert that the systematic use of the 
horse-shoe arch was a Hispano-Visigothic in- 
vention, has no basis in fact, but that, just as 
the horse-shoe arch had been raised to the rank 
of a constructive system at Damascus in the 
erection of the Congregational Mosque by the 
Ummayad Walid I (705-715), so later there was 
no formal display of the new system of arching 
in Spain before the erection of the great 
Mosque of Cordova by its Ummayad rulers 
(756-796), whence it spread to other parts of 
the Peninsula. 

The great value of the book, however, to the 
general reader, is not in the theories it presents, 
so much as in the wealth of information it 
brings in its description of early churches and 
mosques, and its 340 elegant reproductions of 
features of the most important religious 
edifices, Moslem and Christian, erected during 
the first twelve centuries of the Christian era. 
The author possesses the broad knowledge 
of the archaeologist, the architect and the his- 
torian combined, and his forceful manner of 
presentation carries conviction. Hence the 
work has an abiding place as an indispensable 
reference-work to every student of Moslem 
architecture, and it will doubtless be widely 
read and provoke helpful discussion of the 
author’s theories and conclusions. M. C. 
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The Story of Jesus. Pictures from|Paintings 
by Giotto, Fra Angelico, Duccio, Ghirlandaio, 
and Barna da Siena. Descriptive text from the 
New Testament. Selected and arranged by 
Ethel Nathalie Dana. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Co., 1920. $16.50. 

This is a most sumptuous publication, the 
most beautiful and also the most expensive 
single volume of the many excellent publica- 
tions by the Marshall Jones Co. It is a thing 
of real beauty anda joy totheeye, Mrs. Dana 
some years ago wanted an illustrated story of 
the life of Jesus for the religious education of 
her children and, finding no good one, she made 
a selection of Italian primitives and sent 
abroad for reproductions to be colored from the 
originals by competent artists. It is fortunate 
that these beautiful pictures are now published 
in book form in the brilliant colors of the 
originals and made to illustrate the texts 
selected from the Four Gospels and printed on 
the opposite oblong page so that a child cr 
adult can look at the beautiful colored picture 
and at the same time read the text. 

As Mrs. Dana says, “‘In those days printing 
had not been invented, books were rare and few 
could read. The best way, therefore, of 
telling stories was to make a series of large 
pictures which could be seen at the same 
time by many. So the walls of the churches 
were like picture-books. Bright colors were 
used and figures so arranged that the stories 
could be easily understood. So much interest 
and attention was given to these pictures that 
the greatest artists were engaged to paint 
them, and even to-day they tell the story of 
Jesus better than modern paintings.” These 
forty colored reproductions from famous pic- 
tures certainly do make a beautiful and im- 
pressive and spiritual chronicle of the Saviour’s 
life. The subjects are such as the Annuncia- 
tion, the Birth of Jesus, the Presentation in 
the Temple, the Marriage of Cana, the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, the Transfiguration, the 
Last Supper, the Crucifixion, the Ascension, 
ete., and the original pictures by the artists 
mentioned above are in Cortona, Assisi, Padua, 
Florence, Siena, London, Rome, etc. This is 
one of the most carefully prepared art volumes 
of recent times and every care has been taken 
to manufacture the book in a form commen- 
surate with the value of the unusual illustra- 
tions so carefully chosen. 

Davin M. RosInson. 


Johns Hopkins University. 


XFORD books and Oxford 
scholarship are synony- 
mous. All bookmen know 

this and unhesitatingly recom- 
mend them, confident that the 
reader will be pleased. 

CA selection of those recently issued. 


HELLENISTIC SCULPTURE 
By Guy Dickins ‘Net $8.00 
A scholarly monograph, beautifully illust- 
rated, for the foes ins and student. 
MEDALS OF THE RENAISSANCE 
By G. F. Hii Net $25.00 
Covers the entire field of medallic art in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, valu- 
able alike as a reference work and for its 
fine illustrations which figure for the most 
part pieces not previously illustrated. 
MOSLEM ARCHITECTURE 
By G. T. Rrvorra ‘Net $21.00 
A pioneer work describing the develop- 
ment of the Mosque in Syria, Egypt, 
Armenia and Spain from its birth down 
to the twelfth century. 158 plates. 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS 
1400-1850 
By C. R. FLETCHER 4 vols. $22.60 
A splendid collection of 491 portraits by 
masters of all periods selected by Mr. Emery 
Walker, hes se interesting biographical 
sketch of each subject. 
RAJPUT PAINTING 
By ANANDA COOMARASWAMY 


2 vols. Net $84.00 
Probably the greatest work on the subject, 


q 


with a large number of exceptionally fine 


plates many of which are in color 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


By Francis Bonp 2 vols. Net $25.00 
A standard work covering the subject 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries 
with upwards of 1400 illustrations. 


A HISTORY OF FINE ART IN 


INDIA AND CEYLON 
By V. A. SMITH 


$38.00 


The result of a lifetime of study both 5 
from the archaeological as well as the art { 


point of view with nearly 400 illustrations. 
At all booksellers or from the publishers. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
35 WEST 32np STREET, NEW YORK 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Yale 
School 

of the 
Fine Arts 


YALE 
UNIVERSITY 
NEW HAVEN, 
CONN. 


SERGEANT 
Director. 


Departments of Drawing and Paint- 
ing—Sculpture, Architecture. Classes in 
Composition, Anatomy and Perspective. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ART 

The Degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.) is 
awarded for advanced work of distinction. 

The Winchester Fellowship for one year’s study 
of art in Europe. The English Scholarship for the 
study of art and travel in Europe during the sum- 
mer vacation, and School Scholarships are awarded 
annually. 

Write for illustrated Catalogue 


G. H. LANGZETTEL, Secretary 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
OF 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


WILL BE DEVOTED TO BELOVED FRANCE 


Paris Inspiration and Guide of Art 
by Georges Le Comte 


Martyred Monuments of France, II—Arras 
by Colonel Theodore Reinach 


The Empress Eugenie and the Art of 
the Second Empire 


by Mitchell Carroll 
Thirty full-page illustrations 


Orders for Christmas Number and 1921 sub- 
scription as a Christmas gift should 
be filed promptly 


Essays on Art, by A. Clutton-Brock, Ney 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons. 1920. $1.75, 


Not too academic are the short and refreshing 
essays which make up this small volume bya 
well-known art critic of the London Times and 
other British reviews. Clutton-Brock was 
known to us already as an essayist upon Shelley, 
William Morris, and the late war. Now he 
asks, ‘‘How are we to improve the art of our 
own time?’’ Ry aiming ‘‘at a state of mind in 
which we ourselves shall learn to know good 
from bad and to prefer the good.’’ By making 
our own homes examples of good taste. “‘All 
great works of art show an effort, a roughness, 
an inadequacy of craftsmanship, which is the 
essence of their beauty and distinguishes it 
from the beauty of nature.”’ 


Leonardo is the great master of history— 
“seeing life not as a struggle or a duty, but as 
an adventure of all the senses and all the facul- 
ties.” ‘‘The Pompadour in Art” blames 
woman’s too often baneful influence on art and 
upon the artist. Poussin he defends as ‘an 
unpopular master.’’ Whistler’s anti-social 
view of art, and Tolstoy’s contrary plea for art 
as a human activity, he harmonizes with com- 
prehending insight. ‘‘The Magic Flute” is 
poetically expressive of ‘‘the divine beauty of 
Mozart’s religion, which is solemn because 
laughter and pity are reconciled in it, not re- 
jected as profane.” 

“All our values,’’ Clutton-Brock tells us, 
“come from the sense of person as more real 
than process.”” This quality he calls “the chief 
glory of England.”” In “The Artist and the 
Tradesman”’ we are reminded that “‘in Italy 
in the fifteenth century this distinction be- 
tween the artist and the tradesman did not 
exist. The painter was a tradesman.”. . . 
And of the tradesman somewhat more was 
expected than to-day. Writing of “ Profes- 
sionalism in Art,’’ he points out, ‘‘ The value 
of the Romantic movement lay not in its escape 
to the wonders of the past, but in its escape 
from professionalism.” . . . . 

“The artist is a selfish person whom we like 
and the philanthropist an unselfish person 
whom we do not like,’”’ is a commentary in the 
closing essay, ‘‘ Waste or Creation.”” All read- 
ers, whether art critics or not, will find Clutton- 
Brock interesting and stimulating. 

G. R. BRIGHAM. 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


A Classical Technology, edited from Codex 
Lucensis, 490. By John M. Burnam, University 
of Cincinnati. Boston, Richard G. Badger, 1920. 


Such a text as this offers ample opportunity 
to the student of classical Latin to exercise his 
ingenuity. The text is that of Technologia 
Lucensis, a large fragment of an ancient class- 
ical set of recipes dealing with colors, inks, 
varnishes, welds, cements, alloys and com- 
pounds. The practical value of these recipes 
we think is not great, but they have a curious 
interest to those acquainted with modern chem- 
istry. 

The original text which was in everyday con- 
yersational Greek, dates about 300 A. D., and 
had its origin in Alexandria. It was trans- 
ported to northern Italy and there translated 
into Low Latin. By the eighth century it 
found its way into Spain where it acquired 
additions from Arabic and other sources. It 
was in Spanish cursive. Finally a text was 
transcribed defectively by Muratori, which is 
the text in this book. There is an English 
translation, a commentary, and a very full 


glossary. 

The editing has been a very difficult task. 
The original Greek being every day conversa- 
tional language, partook somewhat of the na- 
ture of short hand expression, and when trans- 
lated into Latin not a few of the Greek words 
were retained, so that these Greek words acted 
as symbols which when added to the regular 
symbols increased the difficulties of the text. 
The editor, however, has industriously gone 
through the entire text so that the student has 
no small amount of difficulties removed for him. 


Technique of Practical Drawing for teachers, 
students and professional artists. By Edward 
S. Pilsworth. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1920. 


This excellent and readable manual is indis- 
pensable for the artist who works for repro- 
duction. It calls attention to the openings 
in the commercial field for first-class artists, 
and shows how the high artistic standards in 
commercial art can only be met by thorough 
mastery of the technical requirements for 
reproduction. Then follow single chapters on 
pencil technique, pen technique and the tech- 
nique of the brush. It gives adequate descrip- 
tion of tools and materials, of drawing and 
shading, and the various processes of repro- 
duction. As the future of most art students 
lies in the direction of book illustrations, poster 
work and industrial design, the practical sug- 
— of this little book are of the utmost 
value. 
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IT IS A WISE SIDEBOARD 
THAT KNOWS ITS OWN 
CABINETMAKER 


Nobody goes into a bookstore and says: ‘‘Give me a 
book.” One buys authors, not books. Nobody telephones 
to an art shop and says: ‘‘Send me up an oil painting.” 
Some importance attaches to the artist. Yet thousands 
of people buy furniture whose origin is a secret, and expect 
to get fine cabinet work and authentic designs, without the 
slightest inquiry as to who made it! 


Sloane-made furniture is produced by designers and 
cabinetmakers whose work is as standard in this age as 
Chippendale’s work was in his! 


Let your furniture be composed of signed pieces by 
Sloane. 


W.& J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators 
and Fabrics 


Floor Coverings 
Furniture Makers 


Fifth Avenue at 47th Street, New York 
Washington, D.C. - - San Francisco, Calif. 


PAINTINGS 
WANTED 


We Wish to Purchase Paintings 


by 

Inness Twachtman 
Wyant Weir 
Martin Ryder 
Homer Whistler 
Fuller Duveneck 
Blakelock Murphy 

GEORGE H. AINSLIE 

GALLERY 
615 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


On Exibition Fine American Paintings 


Py 
and the 
‘in Ital 
y 
tion be- 
” 


DEVOE 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


THE STANDARD QUALITY 


used by leading artists, 
schools and academies 
for half a century. Are 
true colors prepared 
from carefully selected 
pigments. 
Single, Double and Studio 
Size Tubes 
Send for Pamphlet of Equal- 
ized Spectrum Colors 


Canvas Academy Boards, 
Brushes 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 
New York Chicago 


THE BOOKPLATE BOOKLET 


Edited by Alfred Fowler 

The Bookplate Booklet is a quarterly magazine devoted 
to bookplates, or ex-libris, which deals with the subject in 
all of its various phases of interest, both antiquarian and 
modern. A file of The Bookplate Bocklet forms an ex- 
haustive record of the Art of the Bookplate of value to art 
collectors, bibliophiles, libraries, booklpate enthusiasts 
and any one interested in books and literature. A descrip 
tive circular will be sent on request. 


THE BOOKPLATE BOOKLET 


17 Board of Trade Building, Kansas City, Mo. U.S.A. 


CANESSA GALLERIES 
| West 50th Street 


High Class Antique Works 


of Art 
Italian Renaissance Furniture 


PARIS NAPLES 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


And many other high grade 


magazines, catalogues and 
booklets are printed with 
Doubletone INKS (registered 


trade mark) made only by— 


THE SIGMUND ULLMAN 
COMPANY 


Park Avenue and 146th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
BOUND VOLUMES—BACK NUMBERS 


A complete set of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY should 
find a place in every school, college and public library, and 
in the homes of all people of culture. 

ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, Vols. I and II complete, 
July, 1914-November, 1915, nine numbers, may be ob- 
tained unbound for $3.00; bound in cloth, $5.00; in morocco, 
$6.00. Vol. III-IV (1916), V-VI (1917), VII (1918), VIII 
(1919), may be had unbound for $3.00; bound in cloth, 
$5.50; in morocco, $6.00 each. Vols. I-VIII may be ob- 
tained unbound for $15.00, bound in cloth for $30.00; in 
morocco, $35.00. Single numbers, unbound, 50 cents each. 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
The Octagon, Washington, D. C. 


HOME FOR DOGS 
AT WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAND 


10 minutes from Pennsylvania Station, 7th Avenue 
and 33d Street. Conducted exclusively for boarders. 
Established 20 years. Unsurpassed for pet and 
sporting dogs. Acres of exercising grounds wth 
secure fencing. Health, Happiness assured. No 
sick dogs or young puppies taken. Inspection in- 
vited. Highest reference. 


MRS. BATTS 
The Kennels, Woodside, Long Island, Near Woodside St’n. 
PHONE 93 NEWTOWN 


Kindly Mention Art and Archaeology 
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SARGENT’S HANDBOOK OF 


AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


An Annual Survey and Review describing PRI- 
VATE SCHOOLS of all classifications and 
SUMMER CAMPS for Boys and Girls. 


A Compendium for Educators. 


A Guide Book for Parents, supplying intimate 
information, which makes possible a discrim- 
inating choice. 


Comparative Tables give the relative Cost, Size, 
Age, Special Features, etc. 


Introductory Chapters review interesting Develop- 
ments of the year in education. 


Educational Service Bureau will be glad to advise 
and write you intimately about any School or 
Camp in which you are interested. Write {full 
particulars. 


Consultation by appointment. 
Circulars and Sample Pages on Request. 


PORTER E. SARGENT 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Printers 


OF HIGH-GRADE 
MAGAZINES, 
SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS, AND 
COM MERCIAL 
WORK 


ooooog0 


Gibson Bros. 


INCORPORATED 


1312 Eye St. N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Established 1862 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


F. Kleinberger 
Galleries 


PARIS 
9 rue de I’Echelle 
Near Avenue de I’Opera 


The 


NEW YORK 
725 Fifth Avenue 
bet 56th and 57th Streets 


HIGH CLASS PRIMITIVES 
OF THE 


ITALIAN SCHOOLS 


Dutch Paintings of the 17th Century 
AND 


FLEMISH PRIMITIVES 


in a perfect condition 


Kindly Mention 


WE ARE 

THE EXCLUSIVE 

MAKERS OF 

THE ENGRAVINGS 
FOR ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


Our Specialty 


Is making the highest-grade Designs and Photo-En- 
gtavings in one or more colors. 


Half-Tones 
Dullo-Tones 


Line Plates 
Combination Line 
Color Process and Half-Tones 


Ben Day 


STANDARD ENGRAVING CO., Inc. 
1212 G Street N. W., Washington D.C. 
Phones - Franklin 1709, Franklin 1710 


Art and Archaeology 
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Military Relief 


Still the 


GREATEST MOTHER 


In the World 


You know what the Red Cross did in war time because you 
were the Red Cross; you gave of your time and your money. 
But what of your Red Cross in Peace Time? 


Did you know that 


—ever since demobilization your Red Cross has kept 
in constant touch with the families of 800,000 sol- 
diers and sailors and marines. This service has 
embraced almost everything from supplying first 
aid to seeing a man through to a better job than he 
ever had before. 


—in an average month this year, your Red Cross 
aided 423,888 adults and 101,755 children in 
Europe; people who otherwise would be without 
even the simple necessaries of life. 


—last year in the United States, your Red Cross 
aided more than 30,000 victims of flood, fire, tor- 
nado or other unavoidable disaster in 150 stricken 
communities. 


—last year 92,000 women and girls, under Red Cross 
instruction, completed courses in home care of the 
sick. 


Join the Red Cross or renew your mem- 
bership during the 


RED CROSS 


ROLL CALL 
November 11-25, 1920 
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TON-YING & CO. 


EARLY CHINESE ART 


Comprising Important Examples of 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAINS, 
SCULPTURES, POTTERY, JADES, 
BRONZES, RUGS & OLD BROCADES. 


NEW YORK: 665 Fifth Avenue. 
PARIS: 26 Place St. Georges. 
LONDON: 44 Clarges Street. 


= STONE LION 
PekinG: 20 Sze Chia Hu Tung. 

CHINA:4 Suancuat: 410 Hankow Road. 
SHantune: Hotsaimen, Tsinanfu. 


Kotet St-Reg is. 


Fitth Avenue and Kifty-fitth Street 
Ney 


A far=famed hotel on America’s great boulevard, where 
in an atmosphere of quiet distinction guests enjoy the 
complete comfort of perfect appointments and service. 


Charm of surroundings in the restaurant adds zest toa 


4; cuisine which has ever drawn many notable guests to 
the ST. REGIS. 


Close to the best shops and theatres, and four squares 
from Central Park. 
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SATINOVER GALLERIES 


By J. B. TiePoLto 
IMPORTERS OF 


SELECTED OLD MASTERS 


Illustrated Booklet sent on request 


27 West Firty-SixtH STREET - - - - New York 
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